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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a study designed to (1) Identify 
valid items that school boards must consider to assure that lay 
participation is encouraged and controlled; and (2) determine to what 
extent these items were incorporated Into the present school board 
policy manuals, and to what extent they were being used in the 
practices of school boards during the course of their meetings. The 
study produced recommendations designed to ameliorate conditions such 
as the lack of communication between boards and constituents, 
distrust of one group by another, chaotic meetings, and a lack of 
knowledge concerning what constitutes adequate policy for lay 
participation. Guidelines were developed both for written statements 
by the board and for meeting procedures. (Author/JF) 
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GUIDELIMES FOE LAY PARTICIPiTION 
AT SCHOOL BOAm MTIMGS 
IN OHIO 

Tm mOBIEM 

Lay participation at the school board meeting has been labelled 

by some as one of the last bastions of democracy where the individual 

( 

may yet present his views concerning the educational enterprise to 

I 

those who are directly reaponsible for the setting of policy and the 
mailing of decisions an this enterprise, the other handj it has been 
classified ty others as definite interference by unlmowledgeable persons 
in the efficient opei-ation of the school system. 

Controversial Issues of the times as wel3. as a genuine concern for 
education have caused a I'enewed interest in the jchool board meeting on 
the part of the general public ^ an interest ^rfiich school boards for the 
most part are Hi-equipped and sometimes unidllii^ to meet. The liter- 
ature suggests that the school board meeting is an axceHent vehicle for 
effectiv© pubHo relations if properly conductedj and if this particip^ion 
by the public la handled in such a way as to satisfy the public in its 
demand to be heard and yet not pose a threat to the school board. 

Guidelines are needed to assist school boards in coping with this phenom- 
enon, 

S 
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The objectives of the stu£^ wares 

1, To identifir valid items which achool boards need to consider 
In order to asaure that lay p^d/icipation will at the same 
time be both encouraged and controlied# 

2, To determine to what extent these items were incorporated in 
the present policy manuals of school boards, and to what 
extent they were being used in the practices of school boards 
during the course of their meetings, 

A positive result of the study was to malce reconmendations and 
suggestions that could ameliorate some of the conditions that prisentlj’' 
exint at school bo^d meetings and betvieen school boards and their con- 
st ituentsi for example, lack of communications, distrust of one ^oup 
by another, chaotic meetings, and lack of knowledge as to what constitutes 
adequate policy for lay participation. In addition to the suggestions, 
guidelineB were to be developedi one for the wltten statements of the 
school board, and the other for the actual meeting, Ey using either or 
both, school boards coiild assess what they presently have and are doing 
and at the same time be made aware of any deficiencies that might exist. 



TIE DESIGN 



The study consisted of five phases which followed one pother iii 
logical order to the final development of the guidelines for school 
board policy development and school board meetdjig assessment, 

Hiase one . 

The first phase consisted of the soliciting of various statements 
which in some manner regulated, encoiiraged, discouraged, or pertained to 
lay participation at the school boerd meeting, Theae were requested 
from practloauig superantendents, professors of eduoatioml administration. 
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and graduate students in educational atoinistratlon. These were then 
supplemented mth additional items ft*om the literature. 

Phase two , 

phase two, these itmis were generatliEed and synthesized, after 
which they were validated by practitioners in the field through an in- 
strument b3,sed on the principle of equal-appearing intervals. Through the 
use of this instrument each item used was given a rating of its Importance 
in the mind of the respondents. The congruence of the ratings of the 
respondents on each item was also determined. 

Phase three . 

Phase three of the stu^ consisted of the construction of the 
checklists, one for application to policy manuals aiid one for application 
to the school board meeting. The items for each list were chosen on the 
basis of the value of the rating of dmportance and the lack of anblguity 
of the rating among the respondents. 

Phase four . 

The oheckllsts were applied to selected school bo^d manuals and 
school board meetajigs in phase four. Policies checked were those that 
had indicated on one of the questionnaires that the district had policy 
for lay participation and that th^ were willing to send this policy to 
be checked. Selected school boards that had policies checked were visited 
at their meetings for further checldJst application. 

Phase five . 

Phase five of the stu^ consisted of ar. an^jrsls of the data from 
the checM.ist a^lications for the purpose of accepting or rejecting the 
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null l^otheses of no differences between the established valid guidelines 
(Theory), 'vdia.t school boards had written as policy (Poli^’-), and what 
school boards actu ally practiced in their meetings (Practice), 

FDJPPJGS 



A sunmary of the findings la given below, briefly stated, for the 
purpose of lead^g directly to the conclusions drawn. 

1, The data show that respondents ■mre an ej^erienced group of 
administrators, rel^^ing on some extent on outside resources 
for the purpose of fomulatlng policy. 

2, Respondents initia ll y submitted over one hundred items for 
suggestions as to regulating and/or encouraging lay participa- 
tion. 

3. Seventy “two per cent of the respondents indicated they had 
poli(^ for 1^ participation, aiid forty-one per cent said they 
believed in lay participation on agenda itaiis. Eighty-eight 
per cent believed in participation during a portion entitled 
"Hearing the ftiblic". 

4. Through the use of the instrument, fourteen it^s were iden- 
tified for guiding 1^ participation whloh were regarded as 
toportant by the respondents Md about which they were in 
a^eement. 

5. Two checklists were developed for the purpose of compwing 
school board policies wd practices id.th those itans identified 
by the respondents as being amportwit for effective lay partici- 
pation at the school bowd meeting, 

6, A sumary of the lypothese which were accepted or rejected at 
the .05 level follows t 

a. The lypothesls of no dirferenco between Theoiy and Policy 
was rejected. That is to say, when the items for lay 
participation, that were established as being vaUd, were 
compared to what was witten in school board policy 
manu^s there was found to be a significant difference. 

What was written ■vms far less than what was defied necessary 

by the respondents. 

# 

b. The lypotheBls of no difference botween Theoiy and Rraotlce 
was rejected. That is to say, that when the established 
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items were compared mth school board practicevS there was 
foimd to be a significant difference in favor of the estab- 
lished items. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The conclusions drawn from this stud^ relate directly to the data 
gatheredj the observations of twenty-nine school board meetings, and 
the exfflnination of a number of policy manuals of school districts. The 
conclusions arei 

1. It was possible to establish a valid set of guidelines for 
establishing policy and accompar^ing rules, ft'actltioners and 
theorists in school adminiatratlon offered mai^ suggestions and 
assisted in the establiihlng of the final list through the 
elimination of those items which might have been meaningless or 
frivolous. That the list was realist Ic was established the 
fact that several of the schools in the study measured high on 
the checklists both in Poli^ ^d in ft*actice, <^e concludes 
therefore, that superintendents do Imow what should be included 
in meaningful policy for lay participation. 

2, School boards ^d/or administrators are reluctant, negligent, 
or un willin g to develop a policy stat^ent concerning the 
Involv^ent of the public at the school board meeting, A 
statement of policy conveys to the reader the belief of the 
school board. Its broad statanent should be used in guiding 
present future decisions . It is the statement from which 
rules and regulations are deteimined. A statement in the school 
board manual to the effect tlmt the public is wlcome is not 

a statOTient of policy, and in no vBy can be used as to determine 
what Imppens ^en one is in the meeting. It merely stated that 
the door to the meeting is open. 

3. In the greater majority of those school board manuris examined 
there was a noticeable lacdc of guidance available to the school 
board president for handling lay participation, 

4, While it was demonstrated that there existed no si^iif leant 
difference between what v&s found in school board manuka, ^d 
what was practiced in the meetings, mi additional analysis of 
the data ehowed tlat there tos a lack of consistency between 
the t'rfo in tei^ of the Itmis themselves. In Table 1, one 
notices that there is a aigniflcance in terms of the change 

in Itms on situation to the other. It might be that 

this could become less significant with additional observations. 
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but not likely since the niMbers show- movemant in both directions 
and not in Just one* School board practices are alrea^ based 
on mi^tlple observations. 

Regardless of a school board’s feeling towards 1^ participa- 
tion. there is general^ an apathetic attitude towards estab- 
lishing ai^ tj’pe of procedure for lay participation until the 
threat of or actual fact of mass assault on the meeting be- 
comes a reality. This threat and its accompanying chaos then 
make it an absolute necessity to establish some sort of pro- 
cedure, usually on a hiirried basis. Those school boards who 
had vrell defined procedures also had considerable p£ tlcipation, 
and casual interviews with persons in attendance showed this 
to be conanonplace, 

6, Of those school board meetings observed where the policy was 
^eater than practice there was a noticeable lack of iidlling- 
ness on the part of the schooH. board president to assimae the 
rights and responsibilities of his office as chairman of the 
meeting, 

7. One final general conclusion, therefore, must be that, based 
on the data found as a result of this study, the task at hand 
for school aininlstrators in Ohio is to bring the school 
board policy and practices concerning lay participation in 
congruence with what the administrators themselvea believe. 



RECQMMESrJDATIONS 



”At one time, the scl'.ool board meeting was easily the dullest affair 
in town. No one with ai^hing better to do would be caught there, All 
too often, this is stHl the case today* Ih fact, some school bo^ds 
encoui'age this and count on it. As recently as 1968, the Public 
Relations Committe® of the Mew York State School Bowds stated s ”to 
publicise meeting dates, tlaies and placesj to amounce in advance the 
principal items to be considered, to repeat and repeat repeat tlmt 
the public is not only allowed to attend board meetlngB, but is urged 



National Education Association^ The School BoM*d Meeting . 
Washington, D, C.s National School Public Relations Councils, 1970, 

p, 5. 

o 
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Table 1, 

CHI BQUAra; OF CffflCKLIST ITEJe AS APPLIED TO 
POLICmS Al® PRACTICES OF SEIECmD SCHOOL BOAmS 



Item 


Policy 




ft^actice 




Difference 
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0,00 
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7.00 
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0.00 
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0.00 
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4.50 
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4 




-1 


.25 
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4 




-3 


2,50 


12 
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-4 


2,66 
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4 




-1 


.25 
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5 




6 




-1 


.16 














63.98 



1^10 

Chi squ^e — 63,9® df » 13 

p .05 <1^22.362 
p .001^34.528 
o 
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and welcomed to attend can onljr do good. • .Most people need only a anall 
dose of boand meetings to learn that they can expect to be bored stiff, 
Attendance at a number of school board meetings would give evidence 
that there are those boards still dedicated to the main business of 
endlessly discussing bills and re%dewlng for hours on end routine reporfcs 
and correspondence. It is these school boards, who, when confronted with 
a citizen or citizens mshlng to be heard, in an all too often militant 
manner, are totally unprepared to cope with the idea of the lay public 

invading the domain that for years has been more or less hallowed ground 
marked for school boards only. 

As the emphasis of the school board meeting shifts from the routine 
to the more meaningful areas of coimunity goris, curriculimi discussions, 
proposal presentations by staff and public, there w ill be attracted to 
the meeting parents, conmunlty ^oups, students, teachers, wd other 
school employees who wUn want to be a part of the meeting and #10 can 
not be ignored, 

^i/hile it was not the specified purpose of the reconmondations which 
follow to suggest w^s to make the school board meetings ^re lively, 
less boring, and a more effective vehicle for public relations. It was 
hoped that the use of the reconmendations would lead in that direction. 

The ultimate purpoao of the effective use of guidelines for lay participa- 
tion would be to give Gontrol to those meetings which now might be 




^Public Relations CMonitteej Public Relations for School Boards* 
Albany, New Yorks New York State School Boai-ds Association, 1968, 

a 
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classified as disorganlaed «id to take the dull meetlaig out of its 
lethar®^ and give it meaning, 

A predstermlnedj ciu’efully deliberated course of action concerning 

lay participation will not only act as an effectiva communications 

hide, but idll also forestall feelings of distrust and lustration on the 

part of both citizens and the board. If the public has a question, it 

then also has the right to taiow. School boards should not be afrdd to 

be challenged on a position. If they cannot meet the challenge, they 

should reconsider the position or move aside, Tooman states that, 

,,, boards and administrators have set up (sometimes knomngly, 
somettaes not) barriers to the right to toiow, ,,built a kind of 
"protective shield" that allovra them to "turn off" the question- 
ing publio anytime the bow?d chooses, 3 

Therefore since it was the ptn'pose of this study to give guid^ce to 

school boards in theis‘ attanpts at effectively handling lay participation, 

the following recoBmeniiiationa are mades 

Recommendation #2,. 

A stat^ent of policy mxst be developed, witten, and adopted as a 
part of the official mnutes of the school boacd. This should not be 
entered into lights but with cM^eful, meanlniful deliberation so that 
the result is a poli^ stat«aent in the true sense of the word. The 
advantages find dlsadvMitages of the different types of pfitftlripation 
should be examin ed and weighed against each other before the decision 
is made. This includes participation in the deliberations or "fiteM*ing 
the Public", both, or neither. Once this atat^ent of poU^ has been 



Tooman, "How to BuHd Public Distrust :m tow School 
o Board," Aaorlcan School Board Jouri^, Vcl, 156, (May 1969 )i P* 15 • 
ERIC 
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fomulated and adoptedj the proper regulations can then be constructed 
for implementing the adopted policy. Without this first step it is 
meaninglesa to go further. 

Recoamendatlon #2. 

It is recommended that school boards and school ad mi nlstrafcorsj once 
policy has been establishedj develop the necess^y rules and regulations 
for policy implementation. The SCHOOL BOjftTO POLICY IttNUAL GUIDELIIffiS 
as shown in Figure 1 are those items which were validated though this 
study and are presented for use by school boards and admlnlstiators , 
RecMmendation #3 , 

It is recommended that the SCHOOL BO^ffl GUIBELIlffiSj shovmi 

in Figure 2, be used as an instrument by school boards to (l) evaluate 
their practices at the meeting if they have a fairiy well defined lay 
partlclpatloii procedures^ or (2) serve as a vehicle for determ^iing areas 
of in— service training for school board members and their attempts at 
coping mth lay participation. 

Be conmendat ion #4. 

It is strong^ recOTmended that school boards prepare and adopt a 
brochure for distribution at the school board meeting. TMs brochure^ 
attractively desi^nedj should include the guidelines for lay participa- 
tion inni Tidin g the manner in which persons would address the board and 
all of the ii- emg suggested in the guidelines. It could also contain 
pictures and biop*aphleri dcetches of the board mwbers and other public 
relations materiiis. 

o 

ERIC 
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Reconmendatlon #5. 



It is further reconmended that chief school adndnistrators take 
the initiative in guiding their school boards toi'/ard the developing of 
effective lay participation policy and procedure. He is the person who 
Imows what these procedures are wid the school board looks to hto for 
guidance in these matters. 

Be coimiendat ion #6, 

It is also reconmiendcd that school admlimstrators work at some in- 
service education with their boards and especially the president in the 
proper manner in which meetii^s should be coMucted when rules of order 
have been specified. Wiile most adMnistrators and school boards may not 
wish for the strict formality of "Robertas Boles of Order a closer 
adherence to than is more effective than the "Kstffee Klatsch" approach 
t^en by many school boards. The latter is a gi’oss waste of t3mw rad 
efficient. The use of the more formal approach rath soiae discretion 
on the part of the Resident is more effective# 

PIGl^ 1, 

SCHOOL BOARD POLICY MANUAL GUIDELDmS 

The exact terminolo^ rad the es^iclt wordii^ of such things as time 
limits is left to the individuaG. school boards. The list following is 
merely to r^And school borads of those things that should be included, 
Itans are not listed in order of Importrace, but rather in a chronoloar 
as they might oeeur, 

Dlreotions i School boards in using the guidelinos which follow, for 
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either formulating new policy and rules, or for assessing what they now 
have, should first determine the answer to the followings 

1. Is there a comprehensive stat^ent of poll^? 

Yes No If "No", go to #4. 

2, If Yes, does it encompass 

Deliberations? Yes 



"Hearing"? Yes 

No payrtlclpation? Yes _ Go to 

3. Using the rosponse to question #2, circle the appropriate "X" 
in the guidelines which follow if they are found in your manual. 
T+. ftTTig not cireled are those in need of attention. Circle only 
in accordance 'vri.th adopted, wltten statsiients of your school 



■•-board. 

4. If there is not a comprehensive statement of policy, then tha 
is the first task. When that l»s been accomplliihed, go to #2 



and follow those directions, 

5, If the school bo^d has made policy allowing for no participation, 
then there is no need for further guldellnos. That is aH 



that needs to be done. 



Policy l^fanual aiideHnes 



1 . 



Item 



Does the Policy l^fenuali 

ifeke p:*ovisions for the distribution of 
agendas, minutes, or other It^s of In- 
formation to those attending? 



Apollee to* 

DelD.berat±ons Hearty 



X 
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2 . 



Does the Policy Manual: 
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Deliberations Hearing 



Specify who is in charge of the meeting 

and to whom all remrks should be made? X X 

3. Specif under which rules the meeting 

is being conducted? X 

4. Spocify at which point and how a lay per- 
son may speaic to an item on the agenda? X 

5. Show an agenda or in some other mwiner 
indicate at which point the "Hearing 

the Public" -w ill occur? X 

6. Indicate the procedure involved ini 



a. being placed on the agendaj X X 

b, being allowed to appear before the 

board to be "Heard"? X 

?, Indicate whether there are ai^ changes in 

rules for the "Hearing the Public"? X 

Place a time limit on appewMicea before 

the board by either individuals or p*oups? X X 



9. Establish a procedure by which this 
time limit may be extended? 

10, Require that persons addressing the 
board identii^ themeelvas and the group 
they represent? 

11, Specify that all questions from the 
public must be made to the chalimian 
who mU in twrn chamel thMi to the 
proper person? 

12, Indicate Under the duties of the ft*es- 
ident that he require tlmt persons ad- 
dressing the board keep to the subject 
at hand? 

13, Specify under the duties of the ft*es- 
ident that he terminate diacussions at 
an appropriate time? 

14, Have a procedure for moving a topic 

introduced during the "Heading of the 
Public" to the agenda for action in 
case of necessity? X 

m 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



o 
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FIGU^ 2. 



SCHOOL BO^ MEETBJG GUIDELIMES 



The method by which attendaiit lay persons are mad© aware of school bo^d 
policy and rules is left to the discretion of the individual boards. It 
may be by wrd of mouth or by the use of a brochure. The criterion for 
making the judgment is whether or not an individual attending the school 
board meeting is made aware that the guideline or riile exists. 

Directions for usei If the condition exists at the meeting simply 
circle the appropriate "X'' lAlch is deteMiined by the type of participation 
recognized by the school board in its policy statement. The number of 
items left uncircled in the column recognized ^ the school board ^e 
those in need of attention. If there is no policy statement ^ then one 
must go back to the SCHOOL BO^ POLICX MANUAL GUmSLlNES and begdr 
from that point. 



School Board Meeting Guidelines 



Item 



Applies to? 



Is a person in attendance i 

1, Rpovlded with an agenda and other per- 
tinent materials? 



Deliberations Hearing 



X 



X 



2. Given knowledge as to %dio is lii charge 
of the meeting and to whom remrks are 
to be made? 



X 



X 



3. B&de aware under which rules the meeting 
is being coMucted? 



X 



4, Made aware of tto point at lAich he 
speak to m Item on the agenda? 



IS 
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Figui‘© 2. (sontd.) 



Is a person In attendances Deliberations Hearing 

5. Jtode aware when the ” Hearing the 

Public" w ill occur? X 

6, Itode laiowledgeable as to the 
procedure for: 



a, bting placed on the agenda, X 

b, being allowed bo a^e^ before the 
board to be "Heard"? 

7. Given any indignation as to any change in 
rules for the "Hearing the ^bllc"? 

8. Made aware of the time limit placed on 

persons or p’oups addressing the board? X 

9. AwWfe that time liirits may be esrt ended? X 

10. Required to identify himself and/or the 

group he represents? X 

11. Hequlred to address all questions to the 
chairman who will channel them to the 

proper person? X 

12. Given a brief sunmary of the duties of 
the president at the school board meet- 
ing which would includ#: 

a. his raaponsibillty to keep ^1 dis- 

oussion to the subject at hand X 

b. his responsibility to teimnate dis- 
cussion vdien appropriate X 

13#. Given an indication as to when action might 
be ejected on a request made to the board? 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 
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